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“You said to draw, didn’t you?” 











QUESTING WITH 


Democratic delegates are to be 
glamorized and equalized, ac- 
cording to a story by William 
Cooper (Potomac Patter), 
Scripps-Howard writer. All those 


Dem candidates will be on equal . 


footing at Los Angeles. They'll 
all be 11 ft 4 inches tall. The Dem 
committee has revealed an ele- 
vator under the podium will push 
each speaker up to an identical 
height at the convention. More- 
over, there will be special light- 
ing to eliminate double chins 
and eye bags; platform air-con- 
ditioning to reduce perspiration 
and a special TV camera so that 
when the speaker is looking at 
his manuscript, he'll appear to 
be looking directly at the audi- 
ence. 

Now, hear this: “Double deuce, 
your pigeons to home plate 
is zero niner zero, one five 
miles. Strangle your parrot, and 
go three five point eight for a 
GCA pickup over the range.” 
What does it mean? It isn’t dou- 
ble talk. It is a common and 
straight-faced radio transmission 
to the pilot of an airplane. 

The airplane serial number 
ends in 22, and he is being told 
to turn east and travel 15 miles 
to his airport. He is being asked 
to turn off his radar identifica- 
tion equipment and tune his ra- 
dio to 335.8 megacycles to begin 
a ground controlled approach for 
landing when he is over the ra- 


dio range station. This is pilot to 
control shorthand, as reported by 
Richard Bach in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Mechanix Illustrated has 
thrown out an interesting predic- 
tion for femmes who crave glitter. 
A tiny light bulb about the di- 
ameter of a pinhead for use with 
high-speed electronic brains, may 
also show up in costume jewelry 
to add a little extra glitter. The 
lamp, developed by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc, works on 114 
volts. But there is no explanation 
of the source of the voltage. 


ao 


Here’s a cool story for July. 
Chivalry is not dead in Milwau- 
kee, according to Don K Getter 
(Milwaukee Journal). A bus driv- 
er surprised a regular rider by 
complimenting her mink hat one 
day last Jan. And the next day, 
he re-surprised her by remark- 
ing: “I’ve dressed up for my 
classy customers.” He was wear- 
ing a mink bow tie. 


Good news for scorpion catch- 
ers. The Post Office is going to 
co-operate. Under postal regula- 
tion 125.35, live scorpions may 
now be surface mailed, if they 
are to be used for medical re- 
search, or anti-venom purposes. 
But they must be properly packed 
and marked LIVE SCORPIONS. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Former Pres Harry S 
Truman, charging the Demo- 
cratic Conv is rigged, said he 
had suggested to Kennedy 
recently: “All personal ambi- 
tions be put aside and we should 
all join forces to seek out a nomi- 
nee with the greatest possible ma- 
turity and experience who 
could unite us in purpose and ac- 
tion.” .. . [2] Sen JoHN F KENNEDY 
(D-Mass), replying to Mr Truman’s 
suggestion that he drop out of the 
presidential race: “I do not intend 
to step aside at anyone’s request. I 
was the only candidate to risk my 
chances in all the primaries—the 
only one to visit every state.” ... 
[3] Gov LERoy Co.t.tns of Florida, 
permanent chmn of the Democratic 
Conv, answering Mr Truman’s 
charge: “Any implication that the 
organization of this conv be slanted 
to favor any candidate is com- 
pletely without foundation. As 
chmn I shall act with impartiality 
thruout the conv.” . . [4] Sen 
HucH Scorr (R-Pa), a former 
chmn of the Republican nat’ 
comm: “The man (Mr Truman) 
won’t go to Los Angeles to help do 
the boy’s job. He knows the conv is 
rigged and he very properly doesn’t 
think the election would be as easy 
to buy as the conv.” .. . [5] Cari 
SANDBURG, poet, after signing a con- 
tract to collaborate on a motion 
picture biography of Christ: “I 
have written in more diversified 
fields than any American author. 
Why ain’t I got a right to write for 
movies?” ... [6] Ros’r C Hut, 
ambassador to Mexico, after FBI 





e ve . 
a you on that? 


warning that Cuban 
Govt agents have 
been assigned to kill 
him: “I have been 
wise to Castro and 
his Communist af- 
filiations long before he came to 
power in Cuba. I am not concerned 
at all.” ... [7] Litt1an Gisu, star 
of “Birth of a Nation,” who began 
acting at age 5, talks of things to 
come: “You should live in all three 
—past, present and future. My fault 
is that I’m likely to live in the to- 
morrows.” ... [8] Prime Minister 
HENDRIX F VERWOERD of South Af- 
rica: “Great powers are prepared 
to pay any price for the friendship 
of emerging black states in Africa.” 
. . . [9] Sen Everett Dirksen (R- 
Ill), on the floor of the Senate: “A 
nat’l political conv is a _ pretty 
solemn thing.” [10] British 
For’gn Sec’y SELwyn LLoyD, saying 
Great Britain will go on trying to 
get disarmament talks with the 
Soviets: “In view of what is at 
stake for the world, worthwhile 
discussions must be got going 
again.” ... [11] Pres Monammap 
Ayus Kuan of Pakistan: “We have 
no doubt that thinking Americans 
are aware of Communist intentions, 
designs and activities. But we are 
beginning to doubt whether your 
Gov’t mach’y is attuned to the re- 
quirements of the nuclear age.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Dreams which many have ham- 
mered into implements of achieve- 
ment, would have been ordinary 
except that faith gave them sub- 
stance and work gave them honor. 
—Dovcitas MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


ADVERSITY—2 

Some people never look up until 
they are flat on their backs; they 
never think of God until they are 
face to face with some disaster. A 
great deal of rust requires a sharp 
file. Many a person would never 
think upon the meaning of life un- 
less sickness had detached him 
from too great love of the foibles 
of this life. — Bishop Futtron J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 





‘AGE—3 


Older workers’ output not only 
rivals that of younger people in 
quantity, but also in quality, and 
they have a steadier production 
rate. Workers 65 and over generally 
average as high as any other 
group.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


AMERICA—4 

America started out as the great 
experiment. Now America’s chil- 
dren are afraid to experiment.— 
Dr H Rapier, Purdue Research 
Foundation, Advertising Age. 


BELIEF—5 

Nothing in our Christian faith 
excuses us from having to face 
and think thru that which causes 
others to accept fatalism.—RoceEr 
HazeE_ton, God’s Way with Man 
(Abingdon Press). 
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BIBLE—6 
Bishop Golding-Bird visited a 
hospital in Surrey, England, and 
talked to a poor woman who had 
been badly bombed in her home. 
. She said, “Minister, I’ve lost 
everything. I’ve lost my man. I’ve 
lost my bits and sticks, I’ve lost 
my home—lI’ve lost everything.” 
Then after a pause she added, 
“Minister, I told you a lie,” and 
from under her pillow she pulled 
a faded linen parcel from which 
she produced a well-thumbed Bi- 
ble. “I told you a lie,” she said, 
“T’ve got this to begin my new 
home with.”—Pentecostal Evangel. 


BOOKS—Braille—7 

A new technique used for trans- 
lation of printed text into Braille 
at electronic speeds was demon- 
strated in N Y recently, with an 
Internat’) Business Machines 
Corp’n electronic computer which 
does not require personnel trained 
in Braille. This new technique will 
be used to translate text-books and 
technical publications not now 
available, and should broaden ca- 
reer opportunities for the nation’s 
blind, now numbering 350,000, ac- 
cording to Office Executive -—Mar 
WALKER, Jnl of Business Education. 


CHARACTER—8 

I once asked fifty of America’s 
foremost men of affairs: “If you 
were to name ONE quality which 
you regard as the most important, 
the most valuable, the most de- 
sirable of all in a man, which 
would you specify?“ Next to char- 
acter, which is all-embracing, cour- 
age headed the replies. Loyalty, 
honesty and integrity were selected 
by an equal number, followed close- 
ly by intelligence, reliability, in- 
dustriousness and judgment.—B C 
Forbes, Forbes. 


CHAUVINISM—9 

The more common approach to 
the demonic realities of our time 
is to treat them as tho they did 
not exist. We act as tho the king- 
dom of God had already been built 
by American know-how and indus- 
try—Howarp CLaRK KEE, The Re- 
newal of Hope. 


CHILD—Training—10 

When you help your girl mend a 
doll dress or your boy get the fish- 
hooks out of his pockets, don’t 
count that as an_ interruption. 
Count that as time rightly spent 
on your proper work.— Christian 
Parent. 


DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE—I1 

The story is told of a Wisc news- 
paper reporter who was sent out 
to get signers for a petition. Of the 
one hundred and two people whom 
he induced to read his paper, many 
called it “dangerous and subver- 
sive,” and only one person would 
sign it. The petition was a portion 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.—Epw E Love.ess, “The Gen- 
esis of Meaning,” Education, 5-’60. 


DIPLOMACY—12 

The seeds of war lie dormant in 
every dispute between nations, 
awaiting the moisture of nat’l 
pride and the heat of internat’l 
disagreement to commence their 
germination. The _ settlement of 
those disputes, short of war, tra- 
ditionally has been the function of 
diplomacy.—Ross L MALONE, pres, 
American Bar Ass’n, in recent ad- 
dress, quoted in Current History. 


Dupe 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Sen John Kennedy, Dem pres 
candidate, has one of the best 
gags about Gov Rockefeller’s an- 
nouncement that he is eligible for 
a draft. “Rockefeller thinks he feels 
a draft,” said Kennedy. “But it’s 
just the breeze from Nixon slam- 
ming the door.” 


“ ” 


Florida’s 29 convention votes are 
pledged to Sen Geo Smathers as a 
“favorite son,” but will be released 
after the initial ballot. Smathers 
has said that he will not openly 
support any candidate. Here’s why: 
his closest personal friend is Sen 
Stuart Symington; his closest po- 
litical friend is Sen Lyndon John- 
son; he was best man at Sen John 
F Kennedy’s wedding. How can he 
line up with one over the other? 


Texans here claim George Wash- 
ington really spent his boyhood in 
the Lone Star State. It was there 
that his father demanded to know 
who had cut down his favorite 
mesquite tree. “It was I,” confessed 
George. “I did it with my ma- 
chete.” It saddened his father to 
hear such honesty. “Son,” he said, 
“you'll never make the grade as 
a Texan.” So he moved the family 


to Virginia. 
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EDUCATION—College—13 

A recent survey conducted by 
Elmo Roper and Assoc’s for the 
Ford Foundation revealed that 60% 
of the parents expecting to send a 
child to college had no savings 
For the 40% who did have such a 
plan specifically for this purpose, 
the median am’t saved last yr was 
only $150.—Education Digest. 


ELECTION—Presidential—14 

Who will win the forthcoming 
U S Presidential election when the 
candidates are eventually decided 
upon? The result is always open to 
a lot of conjecture, both here and 
in America. 


But, an observant student of 
American affairs informs me, there 
is one fact that cannot be over- 
looked when making your forecast 
for the election in Nov. For over 
forty yrs victory has always gone 
to the Republican or Democratic 
candidate with the longest sur- 
name. 


It just goes to prove what’s in 
a name!—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 


ENTHUSIASM—15 

Enthusiasm is what keeps us in 
touch with our world. Without it, 
we are blind and deaf and... only 
half know it. One deadly enemy of 
enthusiasm is caution. To demand 
all the facts before committing 
ourselves to any venture is to sit 
and do nothing and lose our na- 
tive salt, for all the facts can never 
be in so long as life goes on. — 
MICHAEL Drvry, “Enthusiasm,” 
Glamour, 7-’60. 





A story in the St Louis Post- 
Dispatch Sunday Mag has a nos- 
talgic touch. It pictures in color a 
band concert at Pagoda Lake in 
Forest Park. The ornate band- 
stand stands on an island in the 
center of the lake. Musicians are 
rowed across. People have comfort- 
able chairs under shade trees. 
Nothing commercial intrudes to 
disturb their relaxed listening. 
Time was when every small town 
had a band-stand and a concert 
on Sat evening. But with the ad- 
vent of radio and TV, the shells 
became mute. Grant Park in Chi- 
cago is the only other one in a big 
city that comes to mind. I hope 
there are more, for quiet and mu- 
sic are good for the soul in these 
troubled times. 

“The Affluent Professors,” an 
enlightening exposition of the 
changing pattern of academic life, 
written by Spencer Klaw appears 
in The Reporter of June 23, 1960. 
He states a professor’s life is more 
peripatetic than ever, and tends to 
be better rewarded. Changes have 
not affected faculties of liberal 
arts schools as much as those of 
schools devoted to the sciences. 
The intellectuals are needed for 
guidance in the complex problems 
of business, government, internat’l 
relations, economic planning and 
military technology. 

He lists the many research 
grants both from government and 
industry which are financially ben- 
eficial to both schools and pro- 


fessors. He points out that more 
time is devoted to research than to 
teaching. Long absences, sabbati- 
cals for study, and writing, time 
away to advise government agen- 
cies and other groups, has cut 
teaching time to a few hrs a day. 

Mr Klaw_ discusses “empire 
building” of schools whose profes- 
sors are expected to be fund rais- 
ers; the effect of Fed’l grants on 
the academic program; the higher 
salaries and many fringe benefits 
now accruing to professors and the 
impact of these changes upon the 
scholars and students. 

He asks: who will do the teach- 
ing? does humanism pay? what 
balance can be struck between re- 
search and advisory extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and dedicated teach- 
ing? Then sums up with a hope- 
ful, tentative answer. 


“ ” 


Dorothy Diamond who writes 
“The Woman’s Viewpoint” for 
Printers Ink gives us some star- 
tling news about trading stamps. 
Uses their originators never 
dreamed of were revealed at Mc- 
Call’s Third Nat’l Congress on 
Better Living. The delegates re- 
ported that women ante them up 
for gambling, and also for pay- 
ing off bridge scores. A couple of 
grand slams plus a few good fi- 
nesses, and whammy! A gal has 
an electric coffee pot. 


Que 
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FAITH—16 

(In a recent discussion) a frail, 
red-headed girl whose friends call 
her “Nails,” said, “The funny 
thing about Faith in God is that 
without it, arguments from reason 
don’t go far enough, and with it, 
you don’t need arguments from 
reason.” . . . Volumes could be 
written to explain and enlarge her 
statement, but I like it just as it 
is—Harotp OXLEy, editorial, “The 


Thinking Man’s Virus,” Scarboro 
Missions, 6-’60. 
FEAR—17 


Allan Hunter tells of a friend 
who watched a small lemur when 
a dog came into the room. The lit- 
tle monkey-like creature was so 
terribly frightened that its long 
tail became violently agitated. But 
only for a moment. The tail had 
to be brought under control. Oth- 
erwise the little animal’s energy 
would have been consumed in wag- 
ging its unruly tail. Apparently 
sensing this, the lemur grabbed its 
tail and held it firmly in its paws 
until the terrifying experience 
could be assimilated. We human 
beings, I think, can see the par- 
able if not the parallel. When we 
confront a danger, we so often 
start wagging our tongues or shak- 
ing our knees, or restlessly rush- 
ing about, until flustered and 
frightened, we lose control of our- 
selves and that increases the dan- 
ger.—RaLPpH W Socxman, “How Se- 
cure Should We Be?” Arkansas 
Methodist, 6-9-’60. 


Que 
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GOD—and Man—18 

God makes a promise. Faith be- 
lieves it. Hope anticipates it. Pa- 
tience quietly awaits it. — Moody 
Monthly. 


Que scrap book 


Freedom of the press in America 
was established in 1735. Peter Zen- 
ger published in his NY Weekly 
Journal a report of election frauds 
and an exposure of graft and mal- 
feasance by the Royal Gov William 
Crosby. He was arrested for “sedi- 
tious libel” and a bail was set so 
high that he could not raise the 
money. Alexander Hamilton, ablest 
colonial lawyer, defended him, ad- 
mitted that he printed the charges, 
but contended they were true. He 
was acquitted, and the Fourth Es- 
tate allowed its freedom at the 
conclusion of Hamilton’s address 
from which we print the following 
excerpt: 


“The question before the court 
and you, gentlemen of the jury, is 
not of small or private concern. It 
is not the cause of a poor printer, 
nor of New York alone which you 
are trying. No. It may in its con- 
sequences affect every freeman 
that lives on the main of Amer- 
ica. It is the best cause. It is the 
cause of liberty ..... 
which nature and the laws of our 
country have given us a right— 
the liberty of both exposing and 
opposing arbitrary power by speak- 
ing and writing the truth.” 


HEALTH—19 

The average American spends $94 
a yr for all health goods and serv- 
ices. About a third of the total 
goes for physician’s care, and fees 
for home and office calls represent 
3/5 of the total paid to physicians. 
For the population as a whole, 72% 
see a doctor at least once a yr, 
and 6% require 20 or more doctor 
visits. — Gro BuGBEE, pres, Health 
Information Foundation, in Prog- 
ress in Health Services. 


IDEAS—20 

Old ideas, like old medicine, can 
be dangerous to have around after 
they’ve done their job—TuHE Coun- 
TRY Parson, Register-Tribune Syn- 
dicate. 


INDIVIDUAL—Importance—21 

Altho we have moved into the 
age of automation, the real strength 
of our state and our nation still 
lies in the individual worker. — 
Gov Davin L LAWRENCE, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—22 

A mixture of piety and senti- 
mentality about human affairs has 
afflicted all Western diplomacy 
since Woodrow Wilson’s champion- 
ship of open covenants openly ar- 
rived at. The built-in futility of 
such a procedure was bound to ex- 
plode. For negotiations require se- 
renity, poise, privacy, the necessity 
to compromise without that neces- 
sity becoming inflammatory copy 
for nat’l pride. These conditions 
cannot characterize any summit. 
Diplomacy is a quiet art; a sum- 
mit is an extravaganza—Jos Srr- 
TLER, prof of theology, Federated 
Theological Faculty of the Univ of 
Chicago, Christian Century. 


LANGUAGE—Use—23 

The man who would succeed to- 
day must be able to use his na- 
tive tongue. If he can speak or 
write so that his words will have 
upon those who listen or read, the 
effect which he desires, he is mas- 
ter of one of the great sources of 
power.—JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY & 
EpitH RICKERT, Wisdom. 


LEISURE—24 

A Chinese’ gentleman, being 
shown around an American house, 
listened patiently to explanations 
of the purpose of each timesaving 
gadget. At the end of this enlight- 
ening tour he asked, “And what do 
you do with all the time you save?” 
—SANTHA Rama Rav, “The Rewards 
of Reflection,” Good Housekeeping, 
7-’60. 


MANNERS—25 

Good manners help lubricate hu- 
man relationships.—PEeTer J Hamp- 
Ton, director, Psychological Serv- 
ices Dep’t, Univ of Akron, “In 
Search of Social Maturity,” Secre- 
tary, 6-60. 


MEMORY—26 

Some people insist that only to- 
day and tomorrow matter. But 
how much poorer we would be.if 
we really lived by that rule! So 
much of what we do today is friv- 
olous and futile and soon forgot- 
ten. So much of what we hope to 
do tomorrow never happens. The 
past is the bank in which we store 
our most valuable possessions: the 
memories that give meaning and 
depth to our lives—Joun H Brap- 
LEY, author-educator, “Memory’s 
Treasure,” This Wk, 6-26-’60. 
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“There’s some corner of a 
foreign field 
That is forever England” 

So spoke Rupert Brooke, a poet 
of genius who lived only 28 yrs, 
and found a grave at Scyros in the 
Aegean Sea. His early poems were 
words of emotion. Later his nar- 
rative idyls of country gardens and 
the South Seas were poetical magic 
of sheer beauty. His 5 war sonnets 
voiced supreme patriotism. Through 
all shone his deep love and long- 
ing for England, as mirrored in 
“Grantchester” : 

“Just now the lilac is in bloom, 
All before my little room; 

And in my flower beds, I think 
Smile the carnation and the pink; 
And down the borders, well I know, 
The poppy and the pansy blow.... 
In Grantchester—ah, Grantchester! 
There’s peace and holy quiet 

there.” 





MODERN AGE—27 

A faith in the divinity of man’s 
power to invoke its aid, together 
with a better understanding of the 
nature of man and the laws of na- 
ture of which he is a part, is re- 
quired to rescue society from the 
treadmill. — Prrmrm A _ SOROKIN, 
New Outlook. 
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OPINION—28 

A Pomona College sociologist, Dr 
Harry V Ball, queried 1,500 secular 
college students on loyalties and 
attitudes. Students were asked to 
rate 15 common concepts in terms 
of importance to Western civiliza- 
tion. They listed as the first 4: the 
dignity of the individual person, 
the equality of man before the 
law, public education, the brother- 
hood of man. The concept of or- 


-iginal sin was last on the list. 


They also related themselves to 3 
sets of loyalties: 1st toward self, 
family and friends; the 2nd to 
mankind, God, country, and the 
pursuit of knowledge; the 3rd to 
church or denomination, home 
town, ethnic group and economic 
class. More than 90% believe, but 
almost as many believe that church 
is not necessary to the religious 
life—Christian Advocate. 


PEACE—29 

The first dream of man, without 
a doubt, is a dream which stands 
high above all the rest. More is 
written about it, more is spoken 
about it, than about any other sub- 
ject. It is a dream of a world of 
total and permanent peace.—JoHN 
H Fursay, “Global Minds for a 
Global World,” Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education, 4-’60. 


PSYCHIATRY—30 

Psychiatrists are few in Hono- 
lulu, and reputedly doing a lousy 
business. “When life gets a little 
too oppressive in these parts,” my 
friend said, “we just have another 
drink. If you don’t look at trouble, 
it either goes away or else sticks 
around and becomes friendly like 
everybody else.” — Ros’r Carson, 
“Hawaii,” Holiday, 7-’60. 
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Week of Aug 1-6 


Nat] Clown Wk 

Aug. 1—220 yrs ago (1740) the 
stirring notes of Rule Britannia, 
composed by Thos Arne, first 
heard in the house of the Prince of 
Wales. . . Colorado Day. . . 190 yrs 
ago (1770) b William Clark, Amer 
explorer—Gov of Missouri Terr— 
one of the leaders of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. . . 145 yrs ago 
(1815) b Henry Dana, author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” 


Aug 2 — 140th anniv of b of 
John Tyndall, British, one of the 
greatest physicists of his time... 
15 yrs ago (1945) at Potsdam Conf, 
Council of Foreign Ministers estab- 
lished to prepare peace treaties. 


Aug 3—Civic Holiday in Canada. 
.. . 80 yrs ago (1880) Amer Canoe 
Ass’n formed at Crosby-side Park, 
Lake George, NY. . . 45 yrs ago 
(1915) death of Rupert Brooke, 
English poet ... see GEM BOX. 


Aug 4—Feast of St Dominic (b 
790 yrs ago, 1170), Spanish priest 
founder of the order of Preaching 
Friars .. . Coast Guard Day... 
225 yrs ago (1735) freedom of the 
press established in US by trial of 
Peter Zenger. . . 170 yrs ago (1790) 
Revenue Cutter Service was or- 
ganized by an act of ist Congress. 
It was conceived by Alexander 








Hamilton, lst Sec of Treasury, to 
combat smuggling. 125 yrs later it 
received the name, US _ Coast 
Guard. . . 90 yrs ago (1870) b of 
Sir Harry Lauder, comedian and 
ballad singer, “Scotland’s Goodwill 
Ambassador.” 


Aug 5—110 yrs ago (1850) b of 
Guy de Maupassant, French mas- 
ter of short stories. One of his 
most famous was “The Necklace”. 

. 85 yrs ago (1875) b Clare 
Briggs, cartoonist. “When a feller 
needs a Friend” was his best known 
series. 


Aug 6—Feast of Transfiguration. 
... 70 yrs ago (1890) Wm Kemmler 
was electrocuted at NY State pris- 
on for murder. He was the first 
person executed in the electric 
chair. . . 30 yrs ago (1930) Joseph 
Force Crater, Justice of NY Su- 
preme Court, stepped into a taxi- 
cab and vanished into oblivion. 
His disappearance has never been 
solved. . . 20 yrs ago (1940) Battle 
of Africa began World War II... 
15 yrs ago (1945) Ist Atomic Bomb 
dropped on Japan at Hiroshima, 
by order of Pres Harry Truman. 
World War II. 
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RETIREMENT—31 

Dr Ira Progoff, the psychologist, 
explains life’s extreme alternatives 
of inertia and action when he says: 
“Man’s nature is to grow. When he 
is not able to grow, the dynamic 
life process that works within him 
doubles back upon itself and casts 
its energies into disorder. The re- 
sult is confusion accompanied by 
the symptoms of disoriented living 
that have been diagnosed in mod- 
ern times as neurosis. The choice 
before man is thus inherently one 
of extremes: either growth with its 
fullness of rewards in life or stale- 
mate with growing restlessness, 
confusion, and eventual break- 
down.”—ETHEL Percy ANDRUS, “Ed- 
ucation As the Retired See It,” 
Adult Leadership, 5-’60. 


RUSSIA—America—32 

The U S Information Agency, in 
a report on the American Exposi- 
tion in Moscow last summer, says 
it found this note from a Russian 
whose signature was illegible in 
one of the fair’s guest books. 

“Nikita says that in the course 
of the current seven-yr plan we 
shall overtake and surpass the U S 
of America in production. Just let 
me off as we go by!”—WaALTER 
TroHAN, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service. 


SELF—Analysis—33 

Self-analysis can be harmful. If 
we do it too often and it becomes 
a habit, we are apt to lose confi- 
dence in ourselves and in our own 
judgment. We hesitate. We dither. 
We lose our grip. You can’t go very 
far if you get into that state. What 
we ought to try to remember is 
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this. While self-analysis is a good 
thing, like smoking and drinking, 
it should not be overdone. Take a 
tally of your actions by all means 
—and also analyse the actions of 
your friends. But only as an exer- 
cise and as part of your endeavor 
to equip yourself to tackle the 
problems of life. If you strain your 
mental muscles in the process by 
overdoing it, quite obviously it’s 
not going to do you any good at 


- all. — FRANKLIN Dwyer, Tit-Bits, 


London. 


SEXES—34 

“Men are always wondering what 
the future holds in store,” com- 
ments a newspaper. Women always 
wonder what the store will hold in 
future.-—Pucx, Tit-Bits, London. 


SPACE—Research—35 

For space experimental purposes, 
59 white rats equal one man, and 
an aerospace company is using all 
59 of them to discover whether 
man can live comportably in space. 
The 59 rats consume the same am’t 
of oxygen as 1 human, and give 
off approx the same am’t of carbon 
dioxide and moisture in their 
breaths and body heat.—Aerospace, 
Aerospace Industries Ass’n of 
America. 


SPEECH—Introduction—36 

“The hardest part of a lecture,” 
insists an experienced speaker, “is 
waking up the audience after the 
man who introduces me has con- 
cluded his remarks.”—Baptist Ob- 
server. 


STUDENTS—37 

Those who do not study are only 
cattle dressed up in men’s clothes. 
—Chinese Proverb. 





For the last wk things have been 
fairly quiet on the political front. 
Kennedy is sure that he has the 
nomination. But he worries. He 
must win on the first or second 
ballot. He and his advisors are 
bending every effort to whip up a 
band wagon rush before the con- 
vention opens. 

All polticians want to be on the 
winning side. That supercedes any 
consideration of the true evalua- 
tion of a candidate. If it looks as 
if Kennedy, by some toe-stubbing 
in the last few days or hrs, cannot 
win, he will be dumped unmerci- 
fully and quickly. 

Sen Johnson has not put forth 
his biggest effort yet. He seems to 
be lying in wait. He has worked 
very hard and very ably to get a 
great deal of business through in 
Congress. He has been skillful 
enough to block some legislation 
which would be bad for his party 
and to keep down hasty, ill-con- 
sidered action in the Democrats’ 
eagerness to get on toward Los 
Angeles. And yet he has run a 
high-speed program through on 
the necessary important measures. 

He can go to the convention 
with a record of “positive accom- 
plishment.” He can project an 
image of himself as more mature, 
more experienced, more aggresive, 
than Kennedy. He stands as a 
moderate opposed to the liberal 


Political Folate i 






spending policy which Kennedy 
endorses. 

Who can tell exactly what will 
happen? The Governors’ Confer- 
ence in Montana may have already 
cast the winning die. They be- 
lieved they had the power to pick 
the candidate. 

Rockefeller seemed to be more 
of a Democrat than a Republican 
by his utterances at that meeting. 
His criticism of his own party, 
his stated views, his call for a 
big boost in spending millions for 
military and civil defense, so much 
more aligned to the Democratic 
policy, have alienated him for good 
from the Republican Party. So 
will he turn Democratic? Or do 
they want him? They applauded 
his help loudly while the Republi- 
cans heard him in silence. 

The Gallup poll has given Ken- 
nedy the nomination and also the 
Newsweek anlysis by states. 

The poll taken at the Governors’ 
Conference showed the Democratic 
Party personally preferred John- 
son and the Republicans were sol- 
idly supporting Nixon. 

But do you remember what hap- 
pened once upon a time, not so 
long ago, to a Gallup poll? 
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SUCCESS—38 

Thos Huxley, famous English bi- 
ologist, said that in accomplishing 
anything, “patience and tenacity 
of purpose are worth twice their 
weight of cleverness.” The French 
statesman Georges Clemenceau ob- 
served that man’s life is interest- 
ing primarily when he has failed, 
for it’s a sign that he tried to sur- 
pass himself.—Service. 





CY: 
47 


Preachers can talk, 
But never teach, 
Unless they practice 
What they preach. 
— Defender, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith. 
39 
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TAXES—40 

Capt Tom L Gibson, mbr of the 
state legislature of Mississippi, is 
making his presence felt in the 
halls of that august body. On his 
desk in the House chamber he has 
a sign which sums up his philoso- 
phy on taxation. It reads to all 
comers: “If your measure calls for 
increased taxation, I’m agin it.”— 
Sunshine Mag. 


TAXES—41 

Any expenditure of public funds 
for community betterment always 
prompts complaint about the bur- 
den of taxation. Never do we hear 
of the benefits of taxation —Tueo- 
DORE JACKSON McGEE, chmn, Hous- 
ing Authority, Columbus, Ga, 
quoted in Children. 
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TELEVISION—Politics—42 

Often an election turns on the 
candidate’s personal appearance, 
voice, manner — the pkg rather 
than its contents. We are told that 
television has brought a change for 
the better. If people see and hear 
the candidate as well as read about 
him, so the theory goes, some 6th 
sense will guide them to the truth. 
This I doubt. Television works for 
the man who appears on it. He is 
prepared; he is on his best be- 
havior. He uses it. Television’s ex- 
posure will reveal the true nature 
of a man only if the exposure is 
prolonged. Otherwise, it can be 
quite misleading. — Eric Servarer, 
Candidates 1960 (Basic Books). 


THOUGHT—43 

No natural scientist would think 
of using only those truths he has 
discovered in his own laboratory. 
A 1960 model automobile is the 
result of the combined work of 
countless engineers for decades of 
yrs. We cannot do away with the 
importance of the study of the 
opinions of others. . . But in the 
final analysis, each must be willing 
to do some thinking for himself, 
and reach conclusions for himself. 
Tradition may be helpful, but 
we should not let it be the fi- 
nal authority—Dr Sam’: A Cart- 
LEDGE, “The Firm Foundation,” 
Christian Observer, 6-15-’60. 


TRADE—44 

In Bangkok the Soviet Union has: 
not only the largest embassy but 
also the only government import- 
export organization in all Asia.— 


CHRISTIAN ROLL, Weltwoche, Zurich. 


(QuorTe translation). 
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UNDERSTANDING—45 

There is an old story about a 
man and his mule that I like to 
remember when I try to figure out 
the truth of what is happening in 
the world these days. 

The mule had strayed and in- 
stead of running about wildly, 
searching for him, his owner 
thought awhile, then went to a 
clover patch and found him. 

“How did you happen to go there 
the first thing?” someone asked 
him. 

“I thought what I’d do if I were 
a mule,” the man ans’d. 

If you want to understand what 
a mule would do, it’s a good idea 
to put yourself in his place —HELEN 
Harrincton, “Country Air,” Wal- 
laces Farmer, 6-4-’60. 


VACATION—46 

Perhaps it is only as we “escape” 
from the routine of the office, the 
shop, or the home that we are 
most ready to take time off to 
think. Vacation too easily can be- 
come a flight into emptiness. Re- 
creation is a better word, and if 
we are honest with ourselves this 
is what we need.—Davm Govur.ay, 
Manchester (England) Guardian. 


WAR—47 

The other day some guy wanted 
to bet me about whether and when 
we would have another war. Rac- 
ing, baseball and politics are for 
betting; war and peace are for 
praying.—BILL VaucHAN, V F W 
Mag. 


WISDOM—48 

The first point of wisdom is to 
discern that which is false; the 
second, to know that which is true. 
—Defender, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith Inc. 


WORRY—49 

Worry gets you nowhere? Not 
true, says the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health. In 
a recent survey it found that wor- 
riers consider themselves happy, 
since they always were hopeful 
that things would change for the 
better. The unhappiest people, on 
the other hand, were those who 
do not worry as much, but have 
become resigned and apathetic.— 
Forbes. 


ee 
47 


Hotel room walls are a problem, 
A problem that irks me a 
heap, 
They’re thick when you're try- 
ing to listen. . 
And thin when you’re trying 
te sleep!—F G KERNAN. 
50 








66 

YOUTH—51 

It must be discouraging to be a 
teen-ager today, caught as he is 
between the one picture of himself 
as a potential monster and the 
other picture of himself as a nice 
clean-cut junior junior-exec who 
goes to school instead of the office. 
It must be disconcerting to be the 
subject of violent debates and the 
recipient of so little concrete un- 
derstanding or participation with 
adults in mildly adult conversa- 
tion. But then, if the teen-ager can 
hold out a few yrs, he will soon be 
entitled to view with alarm, de- 
plore, and, if he becomes a pro- 
ducer of tv shows or movies, to 
present that deluxe horror story 
of all time: I Was a Teen-aged 
Teen-ager—JOHN R Fry, “I Was 
a Teen-aged Teen-ager,” Presby- 
terian Life, 5-1-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Two alcoholics were discussing 
the future of the world. 

“I was reading in the news- 
paper,” the first one said, “that 
there’s going to be a water short- 
age in twenty yrs. There won’t be 
enough water for the population 
to quench its thirst.” 

“Drink up,” the second alcoholic 
shuddered as he stretched for the 
bourbon, “the competition is going 
to be dreadful!” — Russet, New- 
BOLD. a 

The U S can be happy about one 
thing today. Their schools are still 
teaching the three R’s, readin’, 
’ritin’ and ’rithmetic. The Far East 
seems to be teaching readin’, riot- 
in’, and rat-a-tat-tat!—Jas E Hos- 
KINSON. b 

A famous athlete, who had re- 
cently escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain, was asked why the 
Russians excelled in marathon 
running. 

He repl’d: “We use the border for 
the finish line.”"—Smpnry Bropy. c 

Victor Borge boasted to a friend 
that he could tell the time by the 
piano. To prove his point he sat 
down and crashed into a few bars 
of a Sousa march. Immediately 
there was a pounding on the hotel 
room wall and a sleepy voice 
rumbled angrily: “Stop that noise, 
you idiot. It’s 1:30 in the morning.” 
—Chicago Daily News TV Mag. ad 
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I Laughed At This One 


JAMES HINES 

Recently a minister friend of 
mine called at the home of a 
hill family in the early after- 
noon to stay for supper. He was 
told that the head of the fam- 
ily was in the barn mending 
harness. As he approached the 
barn, he could not help over- 
hearing the hillman’s prayer 
in the barn loft: 

“Oh, Lord! Didn’t you de- 
liver Daniel from the _lion’s 
den; The Hebrew children 
from the firey furnace? Oh, 
Lord, I want you to help me! 
Betwixt the hawks an’ the 
preachers, I jest got one ole 
settin’ hen left.” 


J 
N 





After Satchel Paige helped the 
Indians win the ‘°48 American 
League Flag, he was approached 
by a scribe. 

“Think you’ll pitch in the series, 
Satch?” 

“Nope, ain’t likely.” 

“Why not?” 

“Counter,” repl’d Satch. 

“What do you mean ‘counter’?” 
asked the puzzled writer. 

“Counter Feller, Beardon, Lemon 
an’ Gromek,” was Paige’s laconic 
reply.—Scholastic Coach. e 


Dy 


ssasesee QQute- able QUIPS «+++ 


e At a recent dinner party in 


Washington, a well-known politi- 
cal writer was pressed with the 
question: “What really is a Re- 
publican nowadays?” The writer 
tried history and ideology and dis- 
quisitions on various 20th Century 
Presidents and his discomfiture 
with his own words soon was ob- 
vious. Finally he said: “A Repub- 
lican, a Republican when he makes 
you a highball takes the jigger 
and measures out the whisky. A 
Democrat, why a Democrat just 
pours.”—Eric F Go.tpman, “The Re- 
publican Party,” Holiday, 7-’60. f 


“ ” 


“My wife’s away and things at 
home are such a mess,” moaned 
Benson. “Wish she’d hurry back.” 

“Why don’t you do what I did?” 
smiled his friend. 

“Anything—I’ll do anything.” 

“My wife had been with her rel- 
atives for a couple of wks and 
wouldn’t pay att’n to my letters,” 
said the friend. “So I just sent her 
a copy of the local paper with one 
item on an inside page clipped 
out.”—American Mercury. 4 


“ ” 


A rector told me about a youth 
who was going to take a job in 
London, and wanted help on how 
to conduct himself in the great 
city. The rector asked what his 
salary would be. 

“Eight pounds a wk,” ans’d the 
lad. 

The rector told him: “My son, 
on that you can only lead a good 
life. But if your salary ever doubles 
itself, then beware of the Devil!”— 
BriAN JAMES, “Put Collection on 
50-1 ‘Cert’!”—Tit-Bits, London. h 


While people seem to think that 
money still talks, actually it’s more 
of a@ sneer—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Sometimes it’s hard to decide 
whether to put a small boy in the 
bathtub or the soil bank.—Winnie 
West, Empire, Denver Post Sunday 
Mag. 

Political problem—If you believe 
what the candidates say about 
each other, it will be hard to vote 
for anyone.—Dan Kinney, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

Considerable excitement is being 
engendered over the costly hotel 
bills of traveling Congressmen. 
Why, demands the average taxpay- 
er, can’t they stay with kinfolks 
like the rest of us?—Senator Soap- 
er, Chicago Daily News. 


Miller’s restaurant is serving for 
“fat boys” a Brigitte Bardot Plate 
—stuffed tomato with very little 
dressing.— Irving Leibowitz, Indi- 
anapolis Times. : 


“ ” 


Some politicians are like cats. 
They lick themselves with their 
tongues.—Changing Times. 


“ ” 


One reason Americans won’t go 
Communist is that when they hear 
the shout, “Workers Arise,’ they 
think it’s time for the coffee break. 
—Jack Wassweman, Vancouver 
(Canada) Sun. 
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In Short 


Men’s suit coats with short 
sleeves are the latest fashion. — 
News item. 


The short-sleeve coat we gaily sing: 

For men, it is the latest thing, 

Permitting them to show 
charms 

Of knobby elbows, hairy arms. 


the 


In_ short-sleeve coats the elbow 
bends, 

With ease, while shaking hands 
with friends 

Or picking up one’s poker chips 

Or lifting glasses to the lips. 


Moreover, there’s no cause to mut- 
ter 

Because one’s coat has scraped the 
butter, 

The cuffs, on both the left and 
right, 

Now being almost shoulder height. 


But lest the style’s not here to 
stay, 

I shall not buy one right away, 

But rather, for I must look cute, 

Snip off the sleeves of some old 
suit. 


Or, so that I cannot go wrong, 

Wear one sleeve short and one 
sleeve long, 

Which will, I guess I ought to 
mention, 

Gain one of fashion’s goals: at- 


tention. 
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A mysterious stranger appeared 
way back in the hills of Tenn 
where he bought a mountain cabin 
and kept to himself. He naturally 
became the object of intense curi- 
osity among the mountaineers. 

One Sat night, while the moun- 
tain boys gathered around the 
stove in the crossrds store, the 
mysterious stranger was the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

“T’'ll tell yer what I think,” one 


‘grizzled veteran said, “I think he’s 


a hoss thief and we better watch 
our stock.” 

Another opined: “I think he kilt 
someone back whar he come from 
and he’s hidin’ out.” 

Said a third: “I’m afeared he’s a 
revenooer and maybe he’s spying 
on us.” 

A fourth old guy, greyer than 
the rest, spoke up: “I bin watchin’ 
and checkin’ on him and I'll tell 
you what I think. I think he’s a 
Republican.” 

“Oh, no,” others cried in unison. 
“He can’t be that bad.” 

“I ain’t so sure about that,” the 
old guy said. “He can read.” — 
Wall St Jnl. i 


“ ” 


The middle-age man was shuf- 
fling along, bent over at the waist, 
as his wife helped him into the 
doctor’s waiting room. A woman 
in the office viewed the scene in 
sympathy. “Arthritis with compli- 
cations?” she asked. 

The wife shook her head. “Do- 
it-yourself,” she explained, “with 
concrete blocks.”— Hat CHADWICK, 
Family Wkly. j 


“ ” 


Shirley Booth was discussing a 
man who is an outstanding bore. 
“IT liked him very much when I Ist 
met him,” she said, “but he talked 
me out of it.”.—Joz McCartny. k 
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INSPIRATION FOR — 
Business Occasions 
Civic Occasions 
Cultural Activities 
Educational Occasions 
Fraternal Occasions 
Holidays 

Matrimonial Occasions 
Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 


— and many others 
“lL am using one of 

your Special 
Outlines for an address 

next Sunday. 


this help I would have 
had to decline due to 


lack of time.” 


PAUL CC. KEELING, 


Oblong, Hlineis. 
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Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech OutTiines FoR ALL OCccaAsIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include FREE copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
now building a file of all designs 
of shoe heels and soles to detect 
criminals: “Sometimes it takes a 
heel to catch a heel.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Oren Arnold, in Gong and Gavel: 
“Professionally, the hardest task I 
face each day is to distinguish be- 
tween being tired and being lazy.” 

2-Q-t 


“ ” 


E. L. Stimson, in Forbes Maga- 
zine: “Getting an idea should be 
like sitting down on a pin; it 
should make you jump up and 
down quickly.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does not test any products. 


Serve those uninvited guests to 
your picnics and barbecues a fly 
cake. It is a new, solid, doughnut- 
shaped insecticide, said to kill flies 
on contact. Hang it on the wall or 
place it in a dish. It contains a 
chemical attractant that lures 
flies but won’t harm pets. Wonder- 
ful folk, these chemists—how did 
they discover the formula x that 
leads flies down the primrose path? 
$1 Cosman Dept PP 24508 Kinsman 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gimbel Bros., NY, are now fea- 
turing a new line of glassware that 
is virtually breakproof. If glass 


We only report them. 


does break, it leaves no jagged 
edges. Glass can be transferred 
from sub-zero freezer to a 600 de- 
grees Fahrenheit oven without 
cracking. A 12-piece tumbler set 
costs $4.50. (John McCarthy, Co- 
lumbia, Knights of Columbus.) 

Dentifrice tablets, called Foam- 
Ettes, which will do away with 
brushing teeth, have been devel- 
oped by Chemical Products Corp’n 
of San Jose, Calif. Just chew the 
blue tablet, swish the foam around 
in your mouth a few seconds, then 
spit it out. Harmless if swallowed. 
(Science Digest). 





